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THE VINE AND VINEYARDS. 


[Chambery, Savoy.] 


Tue vine has perhaps more frequently been the subject 
of notice in works not expressly devoted to botanical 
subjects than any other plant. It was a peculiar 
favourite in ancient times; and Bacchus and Osiris, 
who are fabled to have been the first who instructed 
mer in the art of cultivating and drawing from it its 
inspiring virtues, are not among the least celebrated 
deities of heatlHf#n mythology. It would not be very 
instructive to enter into a detail of these fabulous 
histories. In claiming for the cultivation of the vine a 
high historical antiquity, it is sufficient simply to men- 
tion that, immediately after the Deluge had subsided, 
Noah, to use the words of the Bible, ‘* became a hus- 
bandman, and he planted a vineyard.” Proof is 
afforded, also, that he was not unacquainted either 
with the use or the abuse of the properties of the vine. 
It may also be stated that the spies whom Moses sent 
into Canaan, to examine the land, went forth at “ the 
time of the first ripe grapes.” The fruit of the vine 
was so much esteemed, that a higher proof could not be 
afforded of the plenty which the. promised country con- 
tained than a cluster of grapes which they cut down at 
the brook of Eshcol, and two of them bore it between 
them ona staff to the camp. From Asia the vine was 
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doubtless introduced at an early period into Greece ; 
and it could not fail to be cultivated in Italy on its 
first colonization or soon afterwards. Its progress 
through the remainder of southern Europe would be 
coeval with the extending influence of civilization. 
Some interesting facts are connected with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the vine. It is not an in- 
habitant of torrid climates ; and this may be considered 
as wisely ordered ; for as its juice possesses exhilarating 
rather than cooling qualities, the demand for it does 
not arise out of any natural wants; and in hot climates, 
indeed, it cannot be enjoyed with the same freedom as 
in those parts in which it is indigenous. Montesquieu 
said that the law of Mahomet, prohibiting wine, was a 
law of the climate of Arabia. Such a regulation is 
there in perfect accordance with the best rules for 
avoiding the derangement of the animal economy, while 
in a climate like that of northern Europe it would long 
since have become obsolete. Arthur Young pointed 
out the fact that the northern boundary of the cultiva- 
tion of the vine followed an oblique direction from 
south-west to north-east. ‘This is not precisely correct, 
but the meaning is, that, as far as the cultivation of 
the vine does extend, a line drawn along the limits to 
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which it is carried in a northern direction would reach 
farther north at one point than at another. This cir- 
cumstance is occasioned by the temperature which 
exists during the summer, and not by the mean tem- 
perature of the year, or the temperature of the winter 
season. The mean winter temperature of London is 
39° 56, of Manheim 33°, and of Vienna 32°72. The 
grape is not brought into a state of perfection in the 
south of England, although it is at Mannheim and 
Vienna, where the winters are 6° or 7° colder than in 
the vicinity of London. But we have already hinted 
that it is the power and continuance of the sun’s rays 
during summer which ripen the grape, and endow it 
with its most valuable properties ; and accordingly Mann- 
heim and Vienna, where the mean summer temperature 
is 67° and 69°, are situated in a wine-making district, 
while London, not having a higher mean temperature 
than 62°, is beyond the line which limits the successful 
cultivation of the vine on a large scale. The mean 
temperature, taking the whole of the year together, 
averages the same, or nearly so, for each of these three 
places. It follows, therefore, from the temperature 
during winter being higher in the vicinity of London 
than at Vienna, that many tender plants live in the 
open air here which the greater severity of the winter 
in the wine districts around the latter place would 
destroy. The vine, though requiring a comparatively 
high temperature to attain perfection, may therefore be 
considered a hardy plant. The line which separates 
the drinkers of wine from those whose drink is beer, 
naturally follows, or pretty nearly so, the limits up to 
which the vine is cultivated. The force of habit, how- 
ever, causes some deviations. Malte Brun draws the 
line of separation through Belgium, Hesse, Bohemia, 
the Carpathian mountains, Odessa, and the Crimea. 
In some cases Wine is a common beverage in places 
where the vine is not cultivated, as in some portions of 
the north of France and in Belgium. 

Mr. Barton, a gentleman Who has delivered some 
very interesting lectures on the ‘Geography of Plants’ 
io the members of the Chichester Mechanics’ Institute, 
says,— The cultivation of the vine succeeds only in 
those climates where the annual mean temperature is 
between 50° and 63°; or the mean temperature may 
even be as low as 48° provided the summer heat rises 
to 68°. In the Old World these conditions are found 
to exist as far north as latitude 50°; in the New World 
not beyond latitude 40°. In both hemispheres the 
profitable culture of this plant ceases within 30° of the 
equator, unless in elevated situations, or in islands, as 
Teneriffe, where the intensity of the heat is moderated 
by the atmosphere of the sea. Thus the region of 
vineyards occupies a band of about 20° in breadth in 
the Old World, and not more than half that breadth in 
America. In the southern hemisphere, the Cape of 
Good Hope just falls within the latitude adapted to the 
grape.” 

The vine, though yielding fruit of the richest and 
most grateful description, is a plant so abstinent in its 
habits as to flourish among mere stones; and it may 
often be seen growing in the ruins of an old wall. The 
rocky limestone soils, which are found frequently on 
the sides of hills, are particularly adapted to its nature. 
The choice of the soil is of the greatest importance to 
the cultivator, as some soils communicate a peculiar 
flavour and excellence to the fruit which no manage- 
ment can give. Miller, in the ‘Gardener's Dictionary,’ 
says,— The best soil for a vineyard in England is a 
light, sandy loam, about a foot and a half, but not 
more than two feet, deep above the gravel or chalk, 
either of which bottoms are good. If the soil be too 
rich, the roots are enticed downward, and the influence 
of the sun and air is counteracted.” It is stated by the 
same authority, though other horticultural writers pre- 
fer a southern aspect, that in this country an eastern 
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aspect is the best for the vine, as the night dews are 
then dissipated by the morning sun. It is added that 
the fruit is rarely injured by the east wind. 

The vine grows wild in many parts of Europe and 
America, and climbs to the tops of the highest trees, 
Its culture has been successfully attempted in almost 
every part of the United States; and, in several in- 
stances, good wine has been made. It is expected that 
if attention be paid to some of the native varieties of 
the vine which are already adapted to the climate, wine 
may in time be extensively made for domestic consump- 
tion. In Chili the vine has been cultivated with great 
success; and in Mexico the attempt has also proved 
successful —more so than in Brazil. Champlain, an old 
voyager, regarded the prospects of the future inhabi- 
tants of Canada’with great satisfaction on perceiving 
that the vines, although wild, bore tolerably good fruit, 
Canada, though extremely severe in winter, has a high 
summer temperature; and Quebec is several degrees 
farther south than either Mannheim or Vienna. In 
every part of the globe within the limits already men- 
tioned the vine is cultivated with more or less success, 
either for the table or for making wine. 

There are about twenty-one species of vines, which 
are subdivided into innumerable varieties. The French 
government, being desirous to bring the cultivation of 
the plant to the highest degree of perfection, formed 
a nursery at the Luxembourg a few years ago, which 
was placed under the superintendence of a scientific 
man, who collected not fewer than 1400 varieties, and 
he was then far from possessing all the varieties known 
in France, so much had the varieties been increased by 
the influence of soil, climate, and cuJture. 

Loudon, in his ‘ Enclopedia of Gardening,’ recom- 
mends the following varieties for planting in this coun- 
try, either against a garden-wall or houSse-side :—the 
July black, white muscadine, white and black sweet 
water, small and large black, white cluster, esperione, 
&c. In favourable seasons, he adds, the fruit of the 
more hardy early sorts of vine attains a tolerable degree 
of maturity. and flavour, but it is of little value when 
compared with the produce of the hot-house. 

There can be little doubt but that the cultivation 
of the vine was introduced into this country by the 
Romans. Vineyards are mentioned in ‘ Domesday 
Book ;’ and it is known that the abbeys and religious 
houses usually possessed a vineyard. ‘The inmates of 
these institutions were many of them foreigners, and 
they contributed to render the cultivation of the vine 
tolerably successful. The names of several places in 
Kent are supposed to be derived from their having been 
the site of vineyards. It was in the south of England 
that vineyards were most numerous, but there is evi- 
dence of a vineyard as far north as Derbyshire. 

In the reign of Henry II. the cultivation of the vine 
in England began to be neglected. Our intimate con- 
nexion with France—our actual possession indeed of a 
portion of the wine-growing districts of that country— 
contributed to produce this circumstance. But though 
the making of wine was no longer carried on in so ex- 
tensive a manner, yet there is the testimony of Dr. Plot, 
Barnaby Googe, Samuel Hartlib, and others, to the 
fact, that during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies a considerable quantity of native wine was still 
made in England from the produce of the grape. 
Hartlib mentions Sir Peter Ricard, who made six or 
eight hogsheads every year. It is stated in Miller's 
‘ Dictionary,’ that, so late as 1763, there were in the 
cellars of Arundel Castle, Sussex, above sixty pipes of 
wine, the produce of English grapes; and he quotes 
several examples tending to prove that, up to within 
about a century, native wine, made from the grape, was 
now and then to be met with. Hales, in his ‘ Prac- 
tical Husbandry,’ says, that he had drunk wine with 
Dr, Shaw, made by the latter from a little vineyard at 
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Kensington, which he asserted was equal in quality to: 


some of the lighter wines of France. During the last 
century the Hon. Charles Hamilton made wine re- 
sembling champagne from the produce of a vineyard 
near Cobham, in Surrey, which was situated on the 
southern slope of a hill, and was planted only with the 
Auvernat and black-cluster grapes. 

During the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
idea of cultivating the vine on an extensive scale, so as 
to supersede the necessity of having recourse to France, 
seems to have been very warmly entertained. One 
writer says—* Our gardeners find that vines are capable 
of being cultivated in England, so as to produce large 
quantities of grapes, and those ripened to such a degree 
as may afford a good substantial vinous juice.” He 
will not admit that the climate of England is in any 
respect inferior or less fayourable to the vine than that 
of France, but remarks—* It does not seem so much 
owing to the inclemency of our English air, that our 
grapes are generally inferior to those of France, as to 
the want of a just culture.” 

The notion that England could be made a wine- 
growing country was accompanied and supported by 
some extraordinary fallacies respecting the injury sus- 
tained by the nation in spending money abroad to 
procure those luxuries which our own climate failed 
in producing. To deal with “ foreigners” was, ac- 
cording to the maxims then prevalent, one of the surest 
means of ruining the nation. Postlethwayt, who wrote 
about the middle of the last century, was of opinion 
that, if we could nct succeed in producing tolerable wine 
from grapes, we ought to try if it might not be pro- 
cured from some other native production of Great 
Britain. He says,—‘* The great expense to which this 
nation is put for foreign wines should induce us, me- 
thinks, to make our utmost efforts to try whether we 
cannot amply supply ourselves with this commodity, of 
which we are so fond. It is commonly objected against 
this attempt that our climate will not admit hereof to 
any considerable degree. I am afraid that has never 
been effectually tried ; but if it has not, for want of 
proper management, succeeded upon the grape, I am 
inclined to believe that we have many other productions 
of Great Britain that will afford exceeding good wines.” 
He then notices that several gentlemen in different 
parts of England were at that time planting and im- 
proving vineyards, and states that some wine had been 
made “ of good strength, and of a more delicate flavour 
than the best growths of France.” Alluding to the 
exertions which were making to produce wine from 
native grapes, he adds,—“ It is greatly to be wished 
they may meet with success, since the nation pays such 
sums for those liquors as tend to impoverish us, and 
augment the strength of our rivals.” Another patriotic, 
but, in political and commercial matters, equally mis- 
taken writer, in a small volume, printed in 1727, en- 
titled the ‘ Vineyard,’ and dedicated to the Duke of 
Chandos, also endeavoured to promote the cultivation 
of the vine, which, he states, “‘ had been so long neg- 
lected to the reproach of the natives of our island, and 
the impoverishment of the nation in general, who have 
annually remitted vast sums of specie to purchase its 
exhilarating liquor from foreigners, which we might as 
well raise at home by a little industry.” Cherries, he 
observes, were once more rare in Italy than vines in 
England ; and yet cherries throve as well here as there. 
Among other encouraging statements which he puts 
forth in order to show the facility with which his 
favourite object could be accomplished is the following : 
“A farmer’s wife in Kent, about twelve years since, 
gathered a large quantity of unripe grapes, but finding 
them unfit for the market, got them pressed, intending 
to make vinegar thereof; and putting the liquor up 
into a cask set it in her cellar, which, being pretty 





warm, so accelerated the ripening of the same, that, 
about seven months after, tapping it, in expectation of 
finding a tolerable vinegar therein, she was agreeably 
surprised to find herself deceiyed with a glass of brisk 
and sparkling wine, pleasant to the eye and grateful to 
the palate.” 

When we see, as in the above cases, the wine ob- 
tained from English grapes compared with the best 
wines of France, it is necessary to recollect that at that 
time even the French wines were greatly inferior, in 
point of richness and flavour, to those of the present 
day. Improvements have been introduced both in the 
mode of culture and in the process of wine-making 
which have occasioned this change. The old French 
writers speak with admiration of the wines of Mont- 
morency, of Argenteuil, and of Marly; and in a treatise 
‘De Vineis,’ printed at Rome in 1696, a previous 
writer on the subject is quoted, who, setting aside the 
wines of Bourgogne, of Champagne, and other esteemed 
districts, speaks in the warmest terms of the wines of 
the environs of Paris, which, compared with those 
of the sonth, are detestable, and are chiefly con- 
sumed in the lowest cabarets outside the walls of Paris. 
It was with wines of this description, therefore, that 
the produce of our English grape was compared, and 
it would be no flattering distinction in such a case for 
the latter to be considered of a superior quality. Wine 
which is produced towards the northern limits of the 
vine-climate is not only lighter but more acid than when 
the fruit has received the highest qualities of richness, 
and been brought to full maturity by the glowing suns 
of a more southern latitude. 

The attempt to introduce the vine in Normandy, 
with a view to supply the consumptioti of that part of 
France, has never succeeded. We cannot expect that 
it would be much more successful, even in the south of 
England, if attempted on a large scale. The horti- 
cultural amateur, however, may, if he be so disposed, 
drink wine of his own growth. Mr. Loudon has “ no 
hesitation in saying that vineyards would succeed in 
various parts of England, and produce wine,” not equal 
to that which is produced in France, we may remark, 
but, as Mr. Loudon says, “ equal to much of that im- 
ported from France.” The selection of a proper soil, 
suitable situation, and the sort of grape best adapted 
to the climate, are the chief means of success in this 
matter. -The plant should be grown low, as in tlie 
north of France. 

Artificial heat was not applied to the production of 
grapes before the beginning of the last century. In 
Lawrence’s ‘ Fruit Calendar,’ 1718, it is stated, that at 
the Duke of Rutland’s, at Belvoir Castle, fires were 
constantly kept up, from Lady Day to Michaelmas, 
behind the slope-walls on which the plants were trained. 
The vinery of the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck, near 
Worksop, was the most celebrated in the country a 
little after the middle of the century. It was under the 
direction of Speechley, an horticulturist of great merit, 
and contained seventy different varieties of the vine, 
all of which were raised to the highest state of per- 
fection. It was at Welbeck that a bunch of Syrian 
grapes was produced, weighing 194 lbs. This fine 
specimen of fruit was sent by the Duke of Portland as 
a present #0 the Marquis of Rockingham, and was 
carried to Wentworth House, a distance of twenty 
miles, by four labourers, two of whom carried it on a 
staff by turns, just in the same way that the cluster of 
grapes was carried from the brook of Eshcol to the 
camp of the Israelites. This was doubtless the best 
way of bearing the fruit uninjured, in case of a carriage 
not being used. The Syrian grape is not remarkable 
for the excellence of its fruit, but for the enormous size 
of the bunches which it produces. 

The art of forcing has most probably gradually 
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diverted the attention of gardeners from the cultivation 
of the vine in the open air. Mr. Loudon says, that 
“no kitchen-garden worth notice is now without a 
vinery; the fruit is produced in some vineries in every 
month of the year; and in the London market is to be 
had in the highest degree of perfection from March to 
January.” Grapes appear to have been early in de- 
mand for the table. It is related that in 1325 the Bishop 
of Rochester sent the king wine and grapes, the pro- 
duce of his vineyard at Halling. Grapes for the 
dessert are nowhere produced of so fine a quality as in 
the vineries in this country. 

The following facts re pecting the produce of the 
vine are taken from Miller, Loudon, and other horti- 
cultural writers:—A single Vine grown as a dwarf 
standard, in the manner practised in the vineyards in 
the north of France, ordinarily produces from three to 
nine bunches; but by superior management in gardens 
in England, the number of bunches is prodigiously 
increased. One plant, the red Hamburgh, at Hampton 
Court, has produced 2200 bunches, averaging 1 Ib. 
each, or, in all, nearly a ton; another plant, at Va- 
lentines, in Essex, has produced 2000 bunches of 
nearly the same average weight. The same autho- 
rities concur in stating that the vine attains an age 
equal to that of the oak: a vineyard 100 years old is 
reckoned young. In 1789 a vine was growing at 
Northallerton which had once covered a space of 137 
square yards ; and one is mentioned at Ilford, in Essex, 
the stem of which was about 19 inches in girth, and 
the branches extended 200 feet. 

The application of steam to the purposes of navi- 
gation has occasioned the introduction of large quan- 
tities of foreign grapes, which are sold in London at from 
Is. to 2s. per lb. They form a pleasant repast in hot 
weather with a little bread. The fruit when green may 
be made into tarts. Verjuice and vinegar are obtained 
from the grape; and from some varieties a pleasant 
beverage may be made from a decoction of the leaves. 

Raisins are nothing more than grapes dried in a 
peculiar manner. Twiss, who travelled in Spain and 
Portugal, says that in those countries they are cured 
by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through when 
the grapes are almost ripe, and being then suspended 
by their stalks on the vine, the sun in this state 
candies them, and when they are dry they are packed 
up in boxes. Another plan is to dip the newly- 
gathered grapes in ley, made from the ashes of grape- 
cuttings, and afterwards expose them to the sun. 
Swinburne, in his ‘ Travels through Spain,’ says that 
the raisins on the coast of Valencia are dipped in a 
ley of wine and ashes, 

The northern imagination is apt to be wonderfully 
taken with the idea of a country covered with vines 
and glowing with their luscious fruit, and it is ten to 
one if the “ vine-clad hills” do not form the most 
prominent feature in the idea generally formed by any 
one who has not visited France. The vine, however, 
is not an object of such striking beauty in France as 
is generally supposed. At particular seasons it is 
perhaps surpassed by the hop-gardens of Kent. The 
common way of planting the vine is to put down one 
stake about four feet high to each vine. Before the 
foliage of the plant has made its appearance, nothing 
but a field of stakes is visible. “ At this time,” says 
Mr. J. M. Cobbett, in his ‘ Tour in. France,’ “ the 
vine is ugly. It looks like currant-bushes, or any low 
and leafless sort of shrub.” November 6th his brother, 
Mr. J. P. Cobbett says, in his ‘ Ride of Eight Hundred 
Miles in France,’ “ the vines look beautiful at this 
time, with all their leaves off, and loads of ripe grapes 
hanging upon them.” This was just previous to the 
vintage. -When this is over, the stakes to which the 
vines were bound are collected together in a stack, just 
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the same as hop-poles are in England. Mr. Cobbett 
remarks, “‘ The idea of a whole country covered over 
with black and white grapes is a rich one; and it is 
but natural we should suppose the makers of Burgundy 
rich in proportion to the richness of the luxury they 
produce ; but vines are subjected to so many chances, 
that there is not a poorer country than that which is 
covered with them. A frost in May will cut off the 
buds of a whole country of vineyard; at the end of 
June one really hard shower of rain effectually destroys 
the crop by knocking off the flower; at the end of 
July, or in August, a hail-storm will cut off the newly- 
formed fruit; and a wet autumn rots i , 

It is the vineyards of Italy which are really beautiful, 
and which, rather than those of France, are worthy of 
being pictured in the choicest colours either by those 
who are unacquainted with the country, or those who 
have visited it. The last writer whoin we have quoted 
says,—* I cannot help envying the Italians one charm 
that their country possesses—I mean her vines. Here 
the fields have rows of trees planted round them; and 
the trunks and branches of these trees are the sup- 
porters of the vine, the greatest embellishment that a 
country can possibly have. The vine is not at all 
the same thing here that it isin France. In France 
it is comparatively a humble thing. The French cut 
it down nearly as we cut our currants, check its vigorous 
and aspiring shoots, and confine them to the height of 
a mere stake. Here each individual tree or row of 
trees with the vines clambering up and hanging from 
the branches is an object of admiration in itself. The 
poplar and the common maple are the trees most com- 
monly used to train the vine to. These trees do not 
so much overshadow it as most other trees would. The 
trees are not allowed to grow their full height. In 
training the vine, a main object seems to be that of 
directing the shoots downwards; and this in order to 
make them bear more fruit. The yearling shoots that 
are to bear fruit in the following summer are brought 
together in twos; each two are twisted round and 
round one another, cut off at’ a certain distance and 
tied together with a twig of osier. The shoots thus 
managed hang over the branches of the tree with their 
ends towards the ground. Some of them are bent 
outwards, in the form of a bow, the ends being tied in 
to the tree, or to the main stem of the vine. Others 
are led away from the tree, and have their ends tied to 
the tops of high stakes, at four or five yards off. Great 
taste is shown by these people in this matter. They 
give it all the variety that such a thing can admit of. 
One of the forms is particularly elegant ; that in which 
two couples of twined shoots are brought to meet each 
other half way between two trees, then tied together, 
and their extremities bent right and left, and tied again 
in such a way as to make a festoon. In summer and 
autumn the broad leaves, tendrils, and clusters of grapes 
are beautiful.” 

When travelling between Rome and Naples, he 
states that “* Within a few miles of Naples the vines 
are trained to elms or poplars, generally to poplars. 
These trees grow to their natural height, the side 
branches being lopped away just enough to let in the 
sunshine between them. Only think of fifty or sixty 
acres of land in this way; high poplars standing in 
rows with wide intervals; vines clambermg up every 
tree, their long shoots led from the branches of une 
tree to those of another, crossing in all directions, some 
of them hanging down towards the ground! Luxu- 
riant crops grow under the trees; capital wheat, now 
all in ear, and turning yellow; fime Indian corn, planted 
in drills from two to three feet apart, besides oats and 
beans, and other things. ‘Thus is the land cultivated 
for miles before you come to Naples.” 

In the neighbourhood of Rome the vines are trained 
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nearly close to the ground: they stand in rows five or 
six feet apart, and in the intervals there are French 
beans, Indian corn, rye, or wheat. 

All travellers in Italy give an equally glowing 
account of the beauty of the Italian vineyards. Mr. 
Beckford, who visited Italy fifty years ago, and whose 
‘ Sketches’ were recently published, describes as fol- 
lows the luxuriant manner in which the vine grows 
near Lucca :—“ Mounting our horses, we wound among 
sunny vales and enclosures with myrtle hedges, till we 
came to a rapid steep. We felt the heat most power- 
fully in ascending it, and were glad to take refuge 
under a continued bower of vines, which runs for 
miles along its summit. These arbours afforded us 
both shade and refreshment. I fell upon the clusters 
which formed our ceiling, like a native of the north, 
unused to such luxuries: one of those Goths, Gray so 
poetically describes, who 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 
I wish you had journeyed with us under this fruitful 
canopy, and observed the partial sunshine through its 
transparent leaves, and the glimpses of the blue sky 
it everywhere now and then admitted. I say only every 
now and then, for in most places a sort of verdant gloom 
prevailed, exquisitely agreeable in so hot a day.” 

The vintage has already been described in No. 100 








MALMESBURY MARKET-CROSS. 


of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Mr. Beckford says, “ Of the 
vintage in Italy you cannot imagine a pleasanter sight.” 

Chambery (the view of which, as given in the cut, 
was taken on the spot in 1835) is only a few miles from 
the frontiers of France. Under the empire, it was the 
chief town of the department of Mont Blanc; but by 
the treaties of 1815 it was included in the continental 
territories of the king of Sardinia, and is now the prin- 
cipal town in Savoy. The French language is more 
generally spoken in this part of Savoy than pure 
Italian. Chambery contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 
and is the seat of an archbishop, and of the higher 
courts of law. The town possesses a museum and 
public library, and the Royal Agricultural Academy of 
Savoy, which frequently publishes interesting memoirs 
on subjects connected with agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, holds its sittings here. There are barracks for 
nearly 4,000 troops. The valley in which Chambery is 
situated is highly picturesque, and the whole space 
between the town and the mountains in the distance 
is covered with the vine, which is here trained as in 
France. 

After having given these general notions of the 
subject, we shall devote an article hereafter to the 
economy of a vineyard, and to the consideration in a 
commercial point of view of the vineyards of France, so 
as to afford a distinct notion of their importance. 








{Ine Market-Cross at Malmesbury. | 


Matmessury is one of those old towns which possess 
peculiar charms for the antiquary and the picturesque 
tourist. It is situated at the north-west extremity of 


Wiltshire, out of the way of any great thoroughfare ; 
there is but little trade or bustle in its streets; it has 
an ancient and decayed appearance ; while its situation 
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on an eminence which is almost surrounded by two 
streams—the Newnton Water and the Avon—gives it 
a pleasing effect. These two streams unite near the 
town, and form what is termed the Lower Avon, which 
runs into the Severn below Bristol. Malmesbury 
derived its aucient splendour from its ecclesiastical 
institutions, The abbey, once a magnificent structure, 
was founded in the seventh century; it was originally 
a religious house or monastic retreat for a few recluses, 
until by grants and donations it became a stately 
abbey. The buildings are said to have occupied a 
space of forty-five acres, including the gardens and 
offices belonging to the monks. The town contains 
many relics of its monasiie glory, but they have either 
been converted into dwelling-houses, and altered from 
their original appearance, or they are mere fragments, 


with the exception of the Abbey Church, the remains of 


the nave of which have been repaired, and rendered 
fit to be used for public worship. 

The Market Cross represented in the engraving 
stands nearly in the centre of the town. Of this the 
late Mr. Cobbett says in his ‘ Rural Rides,’ “ there is 
a market cross in this town, the sight of which is worth 
a journey of hundreds of miles to see.” Without 
going so far, however, it may be admitted to be an 
interesting architectural relic. It is an octangular 
stone building, with flying buttresses, and a richly orua- 
mented turret, which is also octangular, with a small 
niche on each side, filled with figures in basso-relievo, 
one of which represents the Crucitixion. Leland says, 
“ There is a right, fair, and costly piece of workman- 
ship in the market-place, made all of stone, and 
curiously vaulted for poor market-folks to stand dry 
when rain cometh. There be eight great pillars, and 
eight open arches, and the work is eight square. One 
great pillar in the middle beareth up the vault. The 
men of the town made this piece of work “in hominum 
memoria,” i. e. within the memory of man, or in the 
recollection of the existing generation. Leland wrote 
his ‘ Itinerary’ in the reign of Henry VIII. “ The 
cross was substantially repaired,” says Mr. Britton, 
“by the late Earl of Suffolk and Lady Northwick 
about twenty years ago,” that is, prior to 1825. 

The town of Malmesbury was one of the earliest of 
the incorporated boroughs of England, and was also 
early distinguished as a place of trade. It has pro- 
duced several celebrated literary characters, among 
whom may be mentioned William of Malmesbury, so 
called either because he was born in the town (which is 
uncertain), or (which is the most probable supposition) 
from his connexion with the abbey, of which he was for 
many years the precentor and librarian. This monkish 
historian is deservedly honoured by our later historical 
writers, who draw largely from his works. The cele- 
brated metaphysician Hobbes was a native of Malmes- 
bury. 

In the ‘ Boundary Reports’ (1833) it is stated— 
** Malmesbury is not a place of any trade, and not a 
considerable thoroughfare. There are no new build- 
ings in the suburbs, nor any indications of increasing 
prosperity. A  cloth-factory was established about 
twenty years ago, but it is now abandoned, and has 
been converted into a corn-mill. It contains very few 
houses which appear to be occupied by persons in inde- 
pendent circumstances, and has altogether the air of a 
place on the decline; it must now be considered as 
entirely an agricultural town.” But in the Municipal 
Corporation Report it is stated that “ a clothing esta- 
| lishment, recently reyived, has given some stimulus to 
the demand for labour.” 

The late Mr. Cobbett (the strength of whose pre- 
judices was in exact proportion to the vigour of his 
mind) was delighted with Malmesbury, because its 
ancieut remains and present state supplied him with 
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food for the absurd idea which he used so vigorously to 
advocate, viz., that England was formerly much more 
populous than it is now. “ This town,” he says, 
“ though it has nothing particularly engaging in itself, 
stands upon one of the prettiest spots that can be 
imagined. Besides the river Avon, which I went down 
in the south-east part of the country, here is another 
river Avon, which runs down to Bath, and two branches 
or sources of which meet here. There is a pretty ridge 
of ground, the base of which is a mile, or a mile and a 
half, wide. On each side of this ridge a branch of the 
river runs down, through a flat of very fine meadows. 
The town and the beautiful remains of the famous old 
abbey stand on the rounded spot which terminates this 
ridge; and just below, nearly close to the town, the 
two branches of the river meet, and then they begin to 
be called the Avon. The land round about is excellent, 
and ofa great variety of forms. The trees are lofty and 
fine, so that, what with the water, the meadows, the 
fine cattle and sheep, and, as I hear, the absence of 
hard-pinching poverty, this is a very pleasant place.” 

In the Municipal Corporations Report, it is stated 
that “ a court of record, with jurisdiction over all 
causes of action not exceeding 40/., had fallen into dis- 
use before the date of the governing charter,” that is, 
before the eighth year of the reign of William III., or 
before the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
“ There is,’ it is added, “ no other court, and, con- 
sequently, no occasion for juries, except on coroner's 
inquests. There is no police in the town, except the 
parish constables, and no jail.” 





SIGNS. 


Few casual observers are perhaps aware of the curious 
origin of many of the signs of public-houses, and a still 
smaller number remember when all shopkeepers dis- 
played signs of a similar nature, on which, and on the 
iron supports, which projected far into the street, large 
sums were expended. In is stated in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ 1770, that there were signs and sign-irons 
on Ludgate Hill which cost several hundred pounds. 
In a paper (No. 28) ‘in the ‘ Spectator,’ which the 
signature indicates to have been written by Addison, 
allusion is made to this custom, which is of remote 
antiquity. 

The practice of the young tradesman adding to his 
sign that of his late master, accounts for many incon- 
gruities. This was the source of the union of the 
Three Nuns and a Hare, the Lock and Hope, and 
many others. Mirza Itesa Modeen, who travelled in 
England about seventy years since, describes the shve- 
maker as exhibiting the figure of a shoe,—the baker a 
loaf,—the fruiterer different kinds of fruit ; but whim, 
or some other cause, produced various signs, of which 
it is not easy to discover the origin. Addison speaks 
of the sign of the Goat before the door of a perfumer, 
and the French King’s Head at a syord-cutler’s. In 
the sixth plate of Hogarth’s *‘ Industry and Idleness,’ 
the sign of West and Goodchild, who are silkweavers, 
is a rampant lion, with a cornucopia on each side. 
In the same artist's plate of * Noon’ the cook’s shop is 
distinguished by a Baptist’s head; and in the plate of 
* Night,’ in the same series, the sign of the barber's 
shop is, besides his pole, a hand drawing a tooth, 
the head being in exquisite paip, and having written 
underneath “Shaving, Bleeding, and Teeth’ drawn 
with a touch.—Ecce signum.” In Shakspeare’s play 
of * Richard [IJ.’ (Act iii. scene 5) ovcurs the passage 

* Tell them how Edward put fo death a citizen! 
Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the Crown; meaning indeed his house, 
Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so.” 


The person, says Gray, here alluded to was one Walker, 
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a substantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheap- 
side. The well-known sign of the Good Woman, which 
is a woman without a head, was a common emblem at 
oil-shops, and it is supposed to have been originally a 
large oil-jar, fancifully painted, so as to resemble a 
headless woman. At the present day, an oil-jar is fre- 
quently put over the door of an oil-shop by way of 
sign. The three balls which are affixed to the houses 
of pawnbrokers are jocularly said to betoken that it is 
two to one that the articles pledged are never redeemed. 
They were the arms of a set of merchants from Lom- 
bardy, who were the first who publicly lent money on 
pledges. From them Lombard Sireet derived its name, 
and the term Lombard was long synonymous with 
usurer. A dog licking a porridge-pot was formerly 
a usual sign at ironmongers’: an instance of this now 
rare sign may be seen at a large ironmonger’s shop in 
Blackfriars’ Road. The barber's pole is one of the 
few remaining ancient shop-signs, and one which has 
caused much antiquarian discussion. It is supposed to 
represent (when barbers were surgeons also) the bleed- 
ing-stick, the black stripes being the tape wound round 
it. In the ‘ Athenian Oracle,’ vol. i., p. 334, it is stated 
that the barber's art was so beneficial to the public, 
that he who first brought it up in Rome had, as authors 
relate, a statue erected to his memory; and it is further 
stated that barbers were wont to hang their basins out 
upon poles, that weary and wounded travellers might 
see from a distance to whom they might have recourse. 
In the * Antiquarian Repertory’ it is supposed that the 
party-coloured staff denoted that the master of the shop 
practised the art of surgery as well as the more humble 
art of a barber, it having been the custom with village- 
practitioners to put a staff into the hand of the patient 
who was undergoing the operation of phlebotomy: 
the white band is meant to represent the fillet thus 
elegantly twined about it. In ‘Comenii Orbis pictus,’ 
in a barber's shop, a patient under phlebotomy is de- 
picted with a pole or staff in his hand ; and that it is an 
ancient practice appears by an illumination in a missal 
of the time of Edward I. Lord Thurlow, in his speech 
concerning the Surgeons’ Incorporation Bill, in July, 
1797, stated “that, by a statute still in force, the 
barbers and surgeons were each to use a pole. The 
barbers were to have theirs blue-and-white-striped, with 
no other appendage; but the surgeons, which was the 
same in other respects, were likewise to have a gallipot 
and a red rag, to denote the particular nature of their 
vocation.” The red rag is also alluded to in Gay’s 
description of a barber's shop, in his well-known fable 
of the ‘ Goat without a Beard.’ As recently as seventy 
years since, and perhaps even later, the shops in London 
displayed signs swinging across the street; but from 
their impeding the free circulation of air in the narrow 
streets, they were taken down and placed against the 
houses, and were, after a time, superseded by the pre- 
sent fashion of the name and business painted on the 
house. The sign of the Chequers is »f great antiquity, 
it having been found at Pompeii, and it is still common. 
Brand considers that this sign was intended to make 
known that a game called “ Tables” might be played 
there. From the colour, which was red, and the 
similarity to a lattice, it was sometimes corruptly called 
the “ Red Lettuce,” which words are frequently adopted 
by ancient writers to signify an alehouse. ~ Falstaff, in 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ speaks of “ your red- 
lattice phrases.” In an old play, called the ‘ First 
Part of Antonio and Melida*,’ the following passage 
occurs :— As well known by my wit as an alehouse 
by a red lattice.” The lattice was converted into the 
(iieen Lettuce, which was formerly a public-house in 
Brownlow Street, Holborn ; and the sign of the Green 
Lattice is still to be found in. Billingsgate. In the 
* Marston’s Works 8yo. 1633, 
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preface to the ‘ Law of Drinking,’ 1617, keeping a 
public-house is called the well-known trade of the Ivy 
Bush, or Red Lattice. The Bush was so general a 
sign that probably from thence has arisen the proverb 
that ‘* good wine needs no bush,” or indication as to 
where it was sold. In ‘ Good Newes and Bad Newes,’ 
by S. R., 4to., London, 1622, a host says,—~ 
“ T rather will take down my Bush and sign 
Than live by means of riotous expense.” 
And it seems that anciently putting up boughs upon 
anything, signified that it was to be sold, which also 
continues to be the reason why an old besom (or birch- 
broom) is placed at the mast-head of a vessel that is 
for sale. In Dekker’s *‘ Wonderful Yeare,’ 1603, is the 
passage “* Spied a bush at the end of a pole (the antient 
badge of a countrey ale-house;)” and in ‘ Harris’s 
Drunkard’s Cup,’ p. 299, “* Nay, if the house be not 
worth an ivie-bush, let him have his tooles about him ; 
nutmeg, rosemary, tobacco, with other the appurte- 
nances, and he knows how of puddle-ale to make a 
cup of English wine.” Froma passage in ‘ Whimzies, 
or, a New Cast of Characters,’ 12mo., Lond. 1631, it 
should seem that signs in ale-houses succeeded birch- 
poles. In Scotland a wisp of straw upon 4 pole is or 
was the symbol of an ale-house. The owner of the 
Mourning Bush at Aldersgate is said to have been so 
affected at the decapitation of Charles I., that he paid 
the singular respect to his memory of having his bush 
painted black. It is usual in some counties, particu- 
larly Staffordshire, to hang a bush at the door of an 
ale-house, or, as it is there’ called, mug-house. Before 
the introduction ‘of the present beer-shops, it was a 
common practice for persons who wished to sell beer 
at the provincial fairs and wakes to place a green branch 
of a tree over the door. Sir Thomas Browne considers 
that the human faces-depicted on ale-houses for the 
sun and moon ere relics of paganism, and that they 
originally meant Apollo and Diana. This has been 
noticed in Hudibras. 
“ Tell me but what’s the nat’ral cause 
Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever but the half.” 

But it is stated by the Rev. S. Seyer in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Bristol,’ that the Full Moon in Bristol is an extremely 
ancient inn. Many signs are evidently heraldic, being 
the arms or crest of the nobleman or gentleman in whose 
service the innkeeper may have formerly been. Fos- 
broke says that the Bell Savage is a strange corruption 
of the Queen of Sheba; but in the paper on ‘ Signs’ 
in the * Spectator,’ the Bell Savage, of which the device 
was a savage man standing by a bell, is supposed to 
be derived from the French Belle Sauvage, on account 
of a beautiful savage having once been shown there ; 
by others it is considered with more probability fo have 
been so named, in compliment to some ancient landlady 
of the celebrated inn on Ludgate Hill, whose surname 
was Savage ; as in the close rolls of the 3lst year of the 
reign of Henry VI. is an entry of a grant of that inn to 
“ John Frensch, Gentilman,” as that inn called * Sa- 
vages Ynne,” alias the Bell on the Hoof. In Flecknoe’s 
* Enigmatical Characters,’ 1665, where speaking “ of 
your fanatick reformers,” he says, “ As for the signs 
they have pretty well begun their reformation already, 
changing the sign of the Salutation of the Angel and 
our Lady into the Shouldier and Citizen, and the 
Katherine Wheel into the Cat and Wheel, so that there 
only wants their making the Dragon to kill St. George, 
and the Devil to tweak St. Dunstan by the nose to 
make the reformation compleat. Such ridiculous work 
they make of their reformation, and so realous are they 
against all mirth and jollity, as they would pluek down 
the sign of the Cat and Fiddle, too, if it durst but play 
so loud as they might hear it.” The sign In God is 
our Hope, ig still to be seen at a public-house on the 
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western road between Cranford and Slough. Coryatt 
mentions the Ave Maria with verses as the sign of an 
ale-house abroad, and a street where all the signs on 
one side were of birds. M. Paris says that foresters 
were famous for setting up ale-houses,—hence the 
Green Man. The Swan with two Nicks, or Necks, 
as it is commonly called, was so termed from the two 
nicks or marks, to make known that it was a swan of 
the Vintners’ Company, the swans of that company 
having two semicircular pieces cut from the upper 
mandible of the swan, one on each side, which are 
called nicks. The Bolt-in-Tun is thus explained. The 
bolt was the arrow that was shot from the cross-bow, 
the tun being a barrel which was used as a target ; and 
as in this device the bolt is painted sticking in the 
bunghole, it appears not unreasonable to conclude 
that hitting the bunghole was as great an object in 
cross-bow shooting as it is to a member of a Toxopholite 
club to strike the target in the gold. The sign of the 
Three Loggerheads is two grotesque wooden heads, 
with the inscription, “* Here we three Loggerheads be,” 
the reader being the third. The Honest “Lawyer is 
depicted at a beer-shop at Stepney; the device is a 
lawyer with his head under his arm to prevent his 
telling lies. ‘The Lamb and Lark occurs at Keynsham, 
near Bath, and in Printing-house Lane, Blackfriars, 
and has reference to a proverb well known, that we 
should go to bed with the lamb and arise with the lark. 
The Eagle and Child is by some persons imagined to 
allude to Jupiter taking Ganymede, but others suppose 
thet it merely commemorates the fact of a child having 
been carried off by an eagle. The Bull and Gate, 
which at first appears incomprehensible, is a corrup- 
tion from the Boulogne Gate, or one of the Gates of 
Boulogne, and is said to have been so named in com- 
pliment to Henry VIII,, who took that place in 1544. 
The Bull and Mouth also is considered to- have a 
similar_deyivation from .the Mouth .or-Harbour of 
Boulogne. The Lamb and Flag was the arms of the 
Knights Templars, and is-stiJl;the arms of. the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple.» Simon -the Tanner 
oecurs as a sign in Long Lane, Bermondsey, a part of 
London much inhabited by tanners. - The Moonrakers, 
whieh was once probably kept by a Wiltshire man, as 
that is a soubriquet applied to persons from that 
county, was formerly to be seen in Great Suffolk Street, 
Borough. The Well and Bucket, which was perhaps 
meant metaphorically to announce their inexhaustible 
supplies, is situate in Church Street, Bethnal Green. 
The Labour in Vain is attempting to wash the blacka- 
more white. The Sun and the Thirteen Cantons is 
the sun shining on the cantons of Switzerland. The 
Black Jack, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was so denominated from an ancient leather cup so 
termed. The sign of the Two Chairmen was formerly 
not an unfrequent emblem in London, the public- 
honses bearing it being at that time much resorted to 
by the men who carried sedan chairs; as the sign of 
the Running Footman in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, was probably patronised by that active but 
now extinct class of men, who are commemorated by 
Sir Walter Scott in his novel of the ‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’ chap. xiv. The Pig and Whistle, a com- 
mon sign in the north of England, is supposed to 
mean the elephant, the trunk of the animal being the 
whistle. The Hog in Armour is defined as the rhino- 
ceros. The Devil and Bag of Nails as Pan and the 
Bacchanals. The Cat and Fiddle, La Cxtherine Fidele, 
meaning St. Catherine. The Cat and Wheel, the 
Catherine Wheel, on which St. Catherine was tortured. 
The Goat and Compasses, a corruption of a sign of 
the Puritans “* God encompasseth us.” The Talbot is 
the ancient English hound. 

In the neighbourhood of the Fleet Prison, before 
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the year 1753, a sign‘of two hands joined, indicated a 
marriage house, or a house in which Fleet marriages 
were celebrated, just as Gretna Green marriages are 
now. ‘These places were not all public-houses, and at 
some of them a person was stationed at the door to 
invite the passers-by to come in to be married. The 
marriage-houses were about sixty in number. At a 
trial at Shrewsbury, in 1827, in which Colonel Passing- 
ham was interested, it was proved that the books con- 
taining the registers of marriages kept at the Fleet 
marriage-houses, were between 500 and 600 in number, 
and they were upwards of a ton in weight. Fleet 
marriages were totally abolished by the passing of the 
Marriage Act in the 26th year of the reign of George II., 
and these register-books are now deposited in the 
registry of the Bishop of London. 





Knocking Down in Lincoln's Inn.—At Lincoln's Inn 
Hall the benchers, barristers, aud other members of that 
society dine together every day during the Law Terms, 
When the dinner is placed on the table, and the company 
are arranged to hear grace, the butler strikes three hard 
blows on the sideboard with a wooden mallet, and then 
grace is said by the chaplain. In like manner three blows 
ate struck before the grace after dinner: this custom is 
ealled “ knocking down.”. A circumstance similar appears 
to be alluded toin Sir Richard Steele's play of the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ (act 1, scene 1,) where the modern valet says to the 
old butler, “ You talk as if the world was now just as it 
was when my old master and you were in your youth—when - 
you went to dinner because it was so much oclock—when 


the great blow was given in the hall at the pantry-door, and 
all the family came out of their holes in such strange dresses 


and formal faces as you see in the pictures in ‘our long gal- 
lery in the country.” , 

“ Liberty, without obedience, is confusion ; and obedience, with- 

out liberty, is slavery.”—Winiram Penn, © ° 

Tas.-history. of England is emphatically the history ‘of pro- 
gress. “It.is the history of a constant movemént of the 
public : mirid ‘which’ produced a constant: change--in: the 
institutions of a great society. We see that.society at the 
beginning of the twelfth century ina state,more miserable 
than the state’ in which the most degraded nations of the 
East’ now ‘are.’, We See’ it*subjjected to the. tyranny, of a 
handful of armed foreigners ; “we see a strong distifiction of 
caste, separating the victorious Norman from the vanquished 
Saxon; we see the great body of the population in a state 
of personal slavery; we see the most debasing and cruel 
superstition exercising boundless dominion over the most 
elevated and benevolent minds; we see the multitude sunk 
in brutal ignorance, and the studious few engaged in 
acquiring what did not deserve the name of knowledge. 
In the course of seven centuries this wretched and degraded 
race have become the greatest and most civilized people 
that the world ever saw,—have spread their dominion over 
every quarter of the globe,—have scattered the seeds of 
mighty empires over vast continents, of which no dim 
intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo,—have 
created a maritime power which would annihilate in a 
quarter of an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, 
Venice, and Genoa together,—have carried the science of 
healing, the means of locomotion and correspondence, every 
mechanical art, every manufacture, everything that pro- 
motes the convenience of life, to a perfection which our 
ancestors would have thought magical,—have produced a 
literature abounding in works not inferior to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed us,—have discovered the laws 
which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodics,—have 
speculated with exquisite subtlety on the operations of the 
human mind,—have been the acknowledged leaders of the 
human race in the career of political improvement. The 
history of England is the history of this great change in the 
moral, intellectual, and physical state of the inhabitants of 
our own island.—Ldinburgh Review. 
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